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Sometimes you cannot bu 
SILATEX or SANTRON. 
It is not your Chemist’s fault, 
but these Rendells Products 
are in greater demand than 
ever. The Manufacturers are 
doing their best to arrange 
distribution as fairly as 
possible, so if your Chemist 
is fortunate in having 
supplies, buy while the 
opportunity lasts. 

There is no shortage of all 
other RENDELLS 
PRODUCTS for Feminine 
Hygiene, and Chemists every- 
where have ample stocks. 


@ Send 3d. in stamps for a copy 
of my booklet 
| “HYGIENE FOR WOMEN’ 


NURSE DREW 
| 414, VICTORIA HOUSE 


| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.i 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE. 
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THE EDISON SWAN _ ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 


155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. LES LL a 
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L.«H. NATHAN” 


COSTUMIERS to 
ALL PRINCIPAL THEATRES 
AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


NATHANWIGS™ 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MR. GUS ROGERS azd MISS DOLLY 


“THE” WIGMAKERS 


12, PANTON STREET, S.W.1 


‘NO CHILLS 
joe MEWILLS 


THE WARDEN 


He packs a box of POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTIELES in his pocket — and laughs at 
the weather. . 


Nothing beats these pleasant yet powerful antiseptic 
pastilles for keeping you free from chills and colds. 
The pleasant healing vapours released smash up a 
cold when it’s coming and show it the way out if 
it has arrived. A really marvellous safegnard in 
epidemics and most effective -in Catarrh, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hay Fever, etc. All Chemists, 
Herbalists and Stores, 1/13d. (including pur. tax). 


POTTER & CLARKE LTD. 


60/62 Artillery Lane, London, E.1 
C.P.8 
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Puta kick in it! 
“Kik’’ is a new Alcoholic Fruit 
Base—rich in pure orange juice— 
with a “kick.” By itself, as a 
Cocktail base or added to Mineral 
Water for a long drink, it is 
delightful and refreshing. 


“KIK” 


The Orange. Fruit 
Cup Base’ 


From leading stores including 
Selfridges Ltd., Wm. Whiteley’s 
Ltd., Branches of Cullen's Stores, 
Cave Austin & Co., Yardleys, 
Thresher & Co., Williamsons 
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We fae patie pleasure in announcing that our world 


famous’ theatrical make-up is now obtainable: at our | 


Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and the following 


stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Lewis’s Ltd., 
Lewis’s Ltd., 
Lewis’s Ltd., 
Lewis’s Ltd., 
Lewis’s Ltd., 
Lewis’s Ltd. 


Tew s Ltd, 


i 


Birmingham 
Manchester 
Liverpool 
Leeds 


Leicester 


, Glasgow 


, Hanley 


To ensure fly and equal distribution these cosmetics 


can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 


~ Cards, 


“Cosmetics 
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of the Stars”’ 


Aircre theo Actas DIE Tt 


ORE ART HER 


Anna A charming new portrait of Miss Neagle who is playing her first 
straight stage part as Jane Austen’s delightful heroine in Robert Donat’s 


Neagle production of Gordon Glennon’s dramatisation’ of ‘Emma. The prior- 
to-London tour has met with great success since the play- opened at the 
Opera House, Manchester, on May Ist. - art 
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Frayed Nerves 


ca 


ene authorities say 

that the way to over- 
come nervy conditions is to 
.take nourishing foods five 
times a day. For this pur- 
pose ‘ Ovaltine’ has special. 
advantages. 


Mealtimes, ‘‘elevenses,”’ mid- 
afternoon and bedtime are 
all occasions when ‘ Oval- 
tine’ can be taken with ad- 
vantage, because it provides 
nerve-building and restora- 
tive nourishment. More- 
over, it presents this special 
nourishment in a delicious 
and easily digestible form. 


The exceptional restorative properties of ‘Oval- 
tine’ are due to the nature.and high quality of 
its ingredients—malt, milk and. eggs. The eggs 
provide lecithin (organic phosphorus)—a most 
important nerve-restoring element. a, 


Why not start to-day this pleasant and effective 
way to sound, strong nerves? At any time of 
day, ‘ Ovaltine’ will prove most refreshing and 
sustaining ; anda cupful at bedtime will soothe 
mind, ‘nerves and body, thus quickly helping to 
induce deep, peaceful, nerve-restoring sleep. 


= Drink Delicious 


~ Ovaltine 


= for Nerve-Strength and Vitality. 
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Two announcements have brought an air 
of expectancy to the West End. The 
first is’ that’ two of our finest actors, 
Laurence Olivier and Ralph Richardson, 
are returning to the theatre after an absence 
of five years, to take over the direction 
with John Burrell, noted producer, of the 
Old Vic Theatre Company, under the 
administration of Tyrone Guthrie. 

With them in the company will be Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Ursula Jeans and Joyce 
Redman, and their first season will open 
at the New Theatre in August with a pro- 
duction of Peer Gynt, with Ralph Richard- 
son as Peer. Laurence Olivier will be seen 
afterwards as Richard III and other pro- 
ductions to be given include Uncle Vanya, 
a new play by James Bridie, Much Ado 
About Nothing and Marlowe’s Faustus. 
The noteworthy feature that cannot be 
stressed too much is that the plays are to 
be produced repertory fashion. After a 
week each of the first three plays, they will 
then: be given at alternate performances 
with the next play in rehearsal. Also the 
leading players will sometimes be seen in 
star parts, sometimes in minor roles, all of 
which will tend to take that hint of stale- 
ness out of the performances which is the 
inevitable accompaniment of long runs. 

John Gielgud has long been thinking along 
the same lines, and it is no surprise to learn 
that he has new repertory plans for the 
Haymarket, where Love for Love has proved 
such a stubborn success. On July 10th a 
new production of Hamlet will appear 
alternately in the bill with Love for Love, 
in which Mr. Gielgud will be supported by 
Peggy Ashcroft as Ophelia, Leslie Banks as 
Claudius, Leon Quartermaine as the Ghost, 
Marian Spencer as the Queen and Miles 
Malleson as Polonius. Other plays for the 
future include a _ reyival of Somerset 
Maugham’s The Circle, with Yvonne Arnaud, 
The Duchess of Malfi and at Christmas, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


We rejoice at these developments, 


evidence as they are of new life and new 
ideas for the betterment of the drama. 
* * * 
@ THER plays-due shortly include The 
Last of Summer, with Fay Compton, 
at the Phoenix on june 7th, and the revival 
of The Last. of Mrs. Cheyney at the Savoy 


on June 15th, with Jack Buchanan, Coral ~ 


Browne, Athene Seyler, Austin Trevor, 
James Dale, Madge Compton and Anne Firth 
in the cast. 
* * * 

PP RO_UCED too late fer review this 

month were The Student Prince revival. 
(with Bruce Trent and Marion Gordon, 
Stoll); A Night in Venice, at the Cambridge, 
with Dennis Noble starring; the revival of 
The Quaker Girl, with Celia Lipton and Ivy 
St. Helier at the Coliseum; The Winter's 
Tale, opening production of the season at 
Regent’s Park; and Dekker’s The Shoe- 
maker’ s Holiday which. followed the brilliant 
production of Guilty at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on May 29th, and numbers Walter 
Hudd, Andrew Leigh and Julian Randall 
in the cast. 


* * * 
A SHORT season of films is to be given 
at the Prince of Wales, following the 
sudden withdrawal of The Rest is Silence, 
and while George Black is preparing a new 
musical. Mention of films reminds: us that 
the Academy Cinema is most happily open 
again. The first programmes have included 
two brilliant works, The Forgotten Village 
and Underworld, and if this standard is 
maintained London will be all the richer for 
the re-opening of the one 
retains the atmosphere of the theatre at its 
best. 
* * % 
HE death of Sir John Martin-Harvey in 
his eighty-first . year severed another 
famous link with the past. An appreciation 
of Sir John’s great work for the theatre 
will be included in our July issue. . 
Or 


Wherever smoking as permitted -ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE . 


Over the Footlights \ 


cinema that-. 
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which will be featured fully in our next issue. 


One of the many amusing scenes from Lupino Lane’s new show at the Victoria Palace, Meet Me Victoria, 
L-R: Lupino Lane. Lauri Lupino Lane, Dorothy Ward, 
Phyllis Robins and Wallace Lupino. 


‘‘ Doctor Without Medicine ”’ 


2 a THERE was a refreshing note in the idea 


of the Théatre Moliére—augmented 
with some English actors—presenting two 
Moliére comedies, one in English, the other 
in French. If we were not able to judge to 
a nicety the French of the English players 
in Les Precieuses Ridicules, we were able 


~ to admire the excellent English of the 


French company in Doctor Without Medi- 
cine (Le Médecin Malgré Lui). It goés 
without saying the plays were excellent fun 
(even if played in the stylised Comédie 
Frangaise tradition) with all the naughtiness 
and more of our own Restoration comedies. 


Paul Bonifas as Sganarelle-and Le Marquis. 


de Mascarille, bubbled over with Falstaffian 
good humour in two riotous performances, 
and I liked also the finished acting of the 
two leading Jadies, Suzie Marquis and Elma 


-- Soiron. 


Sheridan’s A Trip. to Scarborough is the 
current play at the Arts. ciao 


** How Are They at Home’’ 


WEE: PRIESTLEY wrote this play, he 
tells: us, at special request for the 
entertainment of men serving overseas—a 
comedy offering as companion to his serious 
play Desert Highway. 
The idea is to demonstrate that life is not 


all beer and skittles here at home in war- 
time, and that most of us are pulling our 
weight. There was, I thought, more than a 
suspicion of propaganda in Lady Farfield’s 
elevation to charge hand, and in the total 
disruption of life at Farfield Hall, due to 
the exigencies of war, but no doubt the 
simpler tastes of the men facing grimmer 
realities will leap to the humour of these 
characters from home, amusing portrayed by 
Jane Carr, Hella Kurty, Henry Hewitt, 


‘Angela Wyndham Lewis, Charles Groves, 


Patricia Luffan, George Carney, Jennifer 
Gray, John Salew, Mignon O’ Doherty, Ralph 
Truman, Noel Dyden and John Slater. 

ee Se 


‘* Crisis in Heaven ’’ 


THE divergent reactions provoked by this 

play in the minds. of the critics is 
evidence of the risk taken by the author in 
deciding to grapple with a serious problem 
through the medium of satirical allegory. 
The problem which is posed is the one we 
are discussing daily—how to end human 
strife and conflict. Here in parabolic form 
is the famous Greek ‘satirist, Aristophanes, 
finding in the celestial realms a prevalence 
of the strife which had so provoked his soul 
in his earthly days—a strife to which the 
characters of subsequent centuries contribute 
richly. Aristophanes decides that solution 
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es Crisis in Heaven "—Lyric, May 10th. 
“A Bill of Variety ”—Palladium, May 15th. 
“Peek-a-Boo ”—I’hitehall, May 16th. 


a 
_ €an only be found in the wedding of love 
and reason. So Helen “of Troy, .presented 
in all her rich feminine lure by Dorothy 
Dickson, is espouSed to an aged and most 
reluctant Voltaire (a personality whom 
Ernest Thesiger portrays with great skill) 
who is selected to personify reason. From 
this strange union is born Irene, which 
_ mame we may remember is Greek for peace. 
One of the most amusirig episodes in a play 
_ of sustained humour is the intense and rest- 
- less anxiety of Voltaire waiting in the 
nursing --home—appropriately directed by 
‘Florence Nightingale—for news of the 
infant’s arrival. The time of tension is 
enlivened by the comments of Aristophanes, 
and the homely wit of Abraham Lincoln. 
_ Irene, like the fabled Athena, springs upon 
the scene full grown, *and significantly 
uniformed as a policewoman. When the 
hour of battle is past she looks for a suit- 
able mate, and finds him in the English 
Tommy, Private Courage, a character 
excellently played by an actor who has won 
distinction in the present conflict, Esmond 


Knight. 
Others in the medley of historical 
characters in this parable play include 


Frederick the Great, most effectively played 
by Frederick Schrecker; Froust, a most 
typical and ineffective modern poet, to whom 
_ Nicholas Phipps does full justice; Volumnia, 
played by Dorothy Green, with Pushkin; the 
Vicar of Bray. and Galen to complete this 
_ strange assortment. An exceedingly 

humorous and ‘provocative play, stimu- 
lating divergent opinions, and finely acted 
by a first-rate cast. 

Jem 


°° & Bill of Variety ’’ 


THe current programme at the Palladium 

maintains this theatre’s reputation for 
discovering or relying upon music hall 
personality. It is the individual who counts, 
the artist able to hold a vast audience on 
his or her own terms. Geraldo and his 
orchestra are in the bill, but they do not 
linger in the memory like the absurdities of 
an Eddie Gray, Maurice Colleano, or even 
the weighty emphasis of Tessie O’Shea. 
Hal Monty and Freddie Bamberger exploit 
a humour not. dissimilar in spirit if in 
method. The inclusion of a demonstration 
of table tennis by world: champions should 
- reduce the amateur to despair. Juanita with 
the Ganjou Brothers finds beauty and 


~ but 
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“melody in the perfect 
her acrobatic dancing. 


°** Peek-a-Boo ”’ 


PHYLLIS DIXEY fans will, no doubty 


welcome and applaud this new show— 


timing and poise aS 
. oak on, ne 
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the first under her own direction—which.has 


the appropriate title of Peek-a-Boo. 
Dixey, her usual charming and graceful self, 


Miss | 


does her familiar strip-tease act, once again ~ 


telling us how she dislikes that “‘ sort of | 
thing ’’ really. It is a pity, however, that ~ 
the supporting cast is not up to standard, 
although there are one or two bright patches. 
These are notably the dancing of Costelo 


and 'Marqueez and the impersonations of 


Clifford. Stanton. s 


- Humour throughout is definitely on the ~ 


doubtful side and ‘already some of the 


costumes are looking ‘‘tired’’; the orchestra, 


too, leaves a lot to be desired. Miss Dixey’*s; 
own polished performance does not entirely: 


recompense these faults, nor does the entice-| 


ment of beautiful young ladies in very 
scanty dress, who seem to “‘pop up’’ at 
regular intervals throughout the show. No 
doubt, however, members of all the allied 
forces will be making a bee line for the 
Whitehall Theatre. D.E.E: 


New Play at Amersham 


“INVITATION TO THE WALTZ’’~ ft 


Tus is Monica Stirling’s third play to 

be presented by Sally Latimer at the 
Amersham Playhouse, and though’ interest- 
ing and, in the end, moving, it does not 
quite fulfil the promise of her earlier play 
about Occupied France, Perhaps To-morraw, 
In a-sense her subject has defeated her, for 
in basing her play on the life and journals 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, she has been forced 
to create a play in which the action. is 
almost purely intellectual. This remark-— 
able Russian girl of last century, whose 
diary won her the fame she craved only 


after her death at the early age of 24, had ~ 


a genius for living; but the life she created 
for herself was in the quivering heat of her 
own imagination. Real events hardly 
touched her; she lived in her mind. As a 
result the play lacks situation or drama, 
and becomes centred in this volatile, wilful 
and erratic personality. Marie’s rather 
shrill and youthful intensity of. spirit does 
not avoid monotony in the early scenes, 
Miss. Stirling’s characterisation is 
always alive, and both her writing and 
Sally Latimer’s acting give a touching 
poignancy to the girl’s passionate and 
ineffectual rebellion against death. The 
other characters lack colour, though Caryl 
Jenner as~ Louise Breslau and Antony 
Stuart as the dying Bastien-Lepage gave 
over-quiet but interesting ae nee 
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~_turbable father; 


“George anaMargaret” in the Middle East 


GEORGE and Margaret was the first 


straight ’’ splay to be sent to the 
Middle East for the entertainment of the 
/ Allied Forces. And we—its cast—were thus 
the pioneer play. company. This was both 
a privilege, and also—we had to face it—a 
responsibility. For weeks previous to our 
departure encouraging people had warned 
us that “‘ the troops don’t want ‘ straight ’ 
plays.’’ Our tremendous success confounded 
these pessimists, and opened the door to 
what is now a regular form of Forces enter- 
tainment. 
The cast of George and Margaret included 
Barbara Leake, who left Quiet Week End 
at Wyndham’s in order to play Mrs. Garth- 
Bander; Frederick Wheldon as the imper- 
Bay White as Frankie; 
Michael Blake as her young brother, Dudley; 
myself as the elder brother Claud, who 
becomes engaged to the maid, played with 
an Irish accent and attack by Hazel Hughes. 
Last, but far from least, there was May 
Hallatt, about whom a book must one day 
surely be written. May Hallatt—sixty-five 
years of age, husky voiced, and determined 
of aspect—whose indomitable energy and 
wit helped to carry us comparatively un- 
scathed in mind and body through our many 
and varied experiences. 

Before we left England we had been unable 
to find a suitable actor for the part of 


“ Roger.’’ On our arrival in Egypt he 
materialised in the person of Compton- 
Wilkins, 


young New Zealand actor serving 
with His Majesty’s forces overseas. And the 
Pestie Hon was placed in the capable hands 
of Noel Howlett, a member of the original 


- London company. 


The only discordant note in the pon 
of appreciation which accompanied the tour 
was sounded by a slightly disgruntled 


by ; 
BRYAN MATH ESON 


series telling the story of — 


‘ straight ’’ play through — 
the Middle East. Bryan 
Matheson, the author, 


End _ shortly 

Shephard’s revival 

bes Aisi Of 
Cheyney.”’ 
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Members of the company — 
with the NAAFI ‘bus. L-R: 
Barbara Leake, 
Blake, Frederick 


son, Compton. Wilkins and 


May Hallatt. 


soldier at a remote camp in Palestine. 
When the lorry arrived with the scenery he 
was standing nearby. 

‘“What’s the show, mate?’’ he asked. 
The driver told him: George and Margaret. 
“George and Margaret! blimey!’’ he spat. 
““ All they do is sit round a table and talk!”’ 


The first of an nies uf 


a pioneer tour with a 4 


a4 
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will be seen in the West 


(Left) : Be 


Michael Ea 
Weldon, — 


“+ 


Hazel Hughes, Bryan Mathe- — 


Which, when you come to think of it, is 


quite a penetrating criticisny of the modern ~ 


drawing-room comedy ! 


After our initial appearance at the Royal — 


* Opera House in Cairo our real travelling — 
At first the journeys weren't — 


commenced. 
very overwhelming. Later they were to be 
more so. 
East were mainly spent in and around the 
principal Egyptian towns—Port Said, Suez, 
Ismailia, and, finally, Alexandria, where we 
opened the newly constructed Globe Theatre 
adjoining the famous Fleet.Club. There we 


. played to packed houses for some weeks, 


and were visited by many old friends, 
among them Gyles Isham, Kim Peacock, 
Peter Haddon, and Tully Comber, whose 
recent death was a great loss, not only to 
his pals, but to the theatre. 

One night during our sojourn in Alex. we 
were invited to a party at the British Con- 


sulate. During the evening the wireless was 
switched on to ‘‘ The news in’ English from 
Cairo.”” We were informed that Rommel 


was advancing. 

In the days that followed the news became 
increasingly worse. The German advance 
continued. Dispatch riders were continually 
chattering through the streets on their motor 
cycles. The atmosphere became daily more 
tense. Rumour was rife. In the Hotel 
Cecil the Naval Recall Board was covered 
with the names of ships and men. 


But our first months in the Middle ~ 


On the Monday of our fifth week in oe ; 


(Continued on page 32) 


Uncle Harry: What’s the matter, Miss Phipps? Don’t 


you want to fill the order? 


Above and right: Scenes from the Prologue- 
Epilogue which opens the play. Mr. Jenkins 
(Keith Campbell) a commercial traveller, is 
invited to listen to Uncle Harry’s story, while 
Miss Phipps, the barmaid (Grace Denbeigh- 
Russell), seems very unwilling to oblige. 


Centre: Michael Redgrave as Uncle Harry. 


(Right) = 

Uncle Harry: Now follow me closely, Mr. Jenkins, and 

you'll see how success, like a curse, has a curious 
way of coming home ‘to roost. 


Harry Quincey begins the story of his perfect crime. 


a Urcle? Harry : AT THE GARRICK 


"FHomas JOB’S brilliant play at the 
Garrick Theatre has been one of the 
bright spots of the season. Among a quite 
embarrassing number of murder plays, this 
finished piece of work has towered head 
and shoulders. It is difficult to tell how 
much of this is due to the author’s clever 
writing, and how much to the outstanding 
acting of the cast. At all events here is a 
play which should not be missed. 
In the difficult role of Uncle Harry, 


Michael Redgrave gives the most. brilliant 
performance of his career; a superb 
character study without flaw. Beatrix 
Lehmann and Ena Burrill, as the sisters, 
are terrifyingly realistic, but down to the 
smallest part the acting is quite out of the 
ordinary. 

The play is presented by H. M. Tennent, 
Ltd., and Linnit & Dunfee, Ltd:, and 
directed by William Armstrong and. Michael 
Redgrave. 


COSTUMES BY L. AND H. NATHAN. 
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_a drink and settles down to some writing,| 


i 


Hester: Three rubies! 


Uncle Harry’s sisters admire Lucy Forrest's 
engagement ring. i 


Left to right: Rachel Kempson_ as Lucy, 
Beatrix Lehmann as Lettie and Ena Burrill 
as Hester. t 


' 


ig is August, 1912, in a small town in the 

North of England. Into the unpre-| 
tentious parlour of ‘‘ The Blue Bell ’’ comesh 
Mr. Jenkins, a commercial traveller bent} 
on spending a quiet half-hour. He orders 


only to be interrupted by the arrival off 
Harry Quincey, a well-known character ink 
these parts, whose odd manner is soon} 
apparent to the casual visitor. Miss Phipps,| 
the barmaid, accepts Harry Quincey’s order} 
for drinks in stony silence, but it is not long 
before Jenkins, much against his will, hears 
an astonishing story which takes us back} 
to 1908. t q 

It is a September day four years before, 
and tea time in the comfortable Quincey) 
household. The Quincey home is inhabited} 
by Hester and Lettie Quincey, MHarry,| 
their younger brother, and Nona, the famil 
servant. We know already that Harry’s 
father left his three~ children comfortably} 
off provided they live together in this 
house. On this day Lucy Forrest has come 
to tea. Once she and Harry were more than} 
friends, but now she brings news of her 
engagement to George Waddy, a youn 
engineer of promise. The sisters are onl 
too delighted to know that Lucy is engage 
and that there is now no possibility of ai 
attachment between her and their brother. 

We begin ‘to see how strong is the influence 
of these two sisters; Hester, the elder, 
dominating and grim faced, and Lettie, 
more volatile but equally sharp-tongued and| 
possessive. Harry, who is part-time | 
Master at the local Grammar School, join 
this little gathering, and it is evident a 
once that the news of Lucy’s engagement is 
a big blow. They are left together and tall 
of old times and Harry allows himself t 
think. that if only he were free of his sisters 
there might still be some hope of his marry- 
ing Lucy. 

At the tea table evidence is forthcoming 
of the sisters’ jealous bickering over theit 


(Left) : 
Uncle Harry: You know I wanted to marry you. 


Uncle Harry recalls some of the happy 
times he and Lucy had together. 


. 


Nona: He wants to come in, he says, and say 
hello to the visitor. 

Nona (Susan Richards) brings in the Quin- 
ceys’ old dog. 


mild-mannered brother. They quarrel over 
his diet and nearly come to blows. Then 
George Waddy arrives and Harry—known 
by all the locality as ‘‘ Uncle Harry ’’ on 
account of his meekness and diffidence— 
meets his rival for the first time, and sur- 
prisingly enough still feels he has a chance 
to win back Lucy’s affection. Just as the 
two young people are leaving Lettie rushes 
upstairs for a little present she has ready 
for Lucy. It is only after they have gone 
that she tells her brother that the packet 
contained all the letters Lucy had sent to 
him which he had kept hidden away. 
From this moment resentment burns fierce 
in Uncle Harry. The pent-up emotions of 
years suddenly find their outlet in a cold- 
blooded plan to rid himself of his sisters. 
First of all he fans the flames of hatred and 
suspicion between Lettie and Hester, and 
then enlists Lettie’s aid in buying some 


(Right) : 

Lucy: I was on the point of going. Now Jl 

introduce you to the nice Quincey family. This is 

George Waddy. Hester, Lettie, and—and Uncle 
Harry. 


George Waddy (Ian Colin), Lucy’s fiance, 
is introduced to the Quinceys. 


poison. It is to be a secret between them 
and Lettie thoroughly enjoys this demon- 
stration of her brother’s seeming affection, 
and goes off in high good spirits like a 
schoolgirl up to some prank. How was. she 
to know that the poison was not for their 
old dog, who so badly needed putting to 
sleep? 

Meantime Uncle Harry attends’ the 
practice of the Glee Club at_‘‘ The Blue 
Bell.’’ Here he deliberately plays his part 
in relation to his deep laid plan. He has 
little difficulty in conveying to his friends 
that his sisters have been bullying him again 
and quarrelling over him as usual, and then 
when Ben, the chemist, arrives late, with 
the news that Harry’s sister had just been 
to his shop to buy poison, he pretends to be 

(Continued on page 13) 


Lucy : How lovely. What is it? 
Lettie: George would be furious. 


Lettie gives Lucy a little farewell gift which, 


unknown to Harry,’ contains all Lucy’s 
letters to him. 


Harry: Stop it . . . I’m sorry 
. please stop it. 


Uncle Harry’s life is made 
almost unbearable by the 
constant bickering between 
his sisters, who vie with each 
other on _ every possible 
occasion in the running of 
the household. If his life is 
domestically pampered the 
atmosphere of jealousy and 
possessiveness is stifling. 


SCENES AND FRONT 
COVER PORTRAIT 
BY JOHN. VICKERS., 


Hester: What are you looking at 
me like that for? 


Harry: Just taking a good look 
at you, Hester. You’re such a 
big, live woman. 


The poison of hatred begins 
to work in Harry’s mind and 
his plan takes shape. 


| 
| 


DArcy: there 


you g0, 


Oh, Albert, Albert, 
vulgarising again. 


Uncle Harry joins the practice 


with the Glee Club. One of 
the most amusing moments of 
the play. Ileft to right: Joshua 
D’Arcy (Arthur David), Harold 
Blake (Hugh Stewart) and 
Albert Sturgess (John Garside). 


Albert: Now if you were’t so weak, 
Uncle Harry, your sisters. 


Uncle Harry’s pals at ‘‘ The 

Blue Bell’’ sympathise with 

him over his. life with his 
domineering sisters. 


(Continued from page 11) 
startled and worried. His pais of the Glee 
Club are if anything more sorry than ever 
for poor Uncle Harry on this particular 
evening. 

Back again at home, Uncle Harry settles 
down to read with studied casualness. 
Presently he asks Lettie in an off-hand way 
if she has got the “ stuff,’’ which is then 
deposited in the tobacco jar on the mantel- 
piece for safety. At the right moment he 
sees that Nona’s attention is drawn to it 
while maintaining his own innocence of its 
presence in the house. 

The plan pursues its inevitable course. 
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The sisters quarrel again, violently, and 
Hester retires to her bedroom. The atmos- 
phere is electric, when Uncle Harry essays 
to smooth the troubled waters by suggesting 
Lettie should take up her sister’s night-cap 
cup of cocoa. After some coaxing Lettie 
agrees. Uncle Harry has added a generous 
amount of the fatal liquid. At first Hester 
refuses the cocoa. Lettie goes up all 
unwittingly the second time. It is not 
difficult to imagine the terrible scene that 
ensues, but Uncle Harry keeps a firm grip 
on himself. With fiendish casualness he 
allows it to dawn on Lettie that she is the 


Harry: 


GG 


Uncle Harry begins to build up the 


Ben: Oh there you are, sweetness and light. 


Benjamin Cope, the chemist (Lee Fox), who 

is also a member of the Glee Club, arrives 

late for the practice and tells them Lettie 
has just bought some poison from him. 


yes of the law and in view 
all the evidence will be judged the guilty 

Or 
It is December, and the final day of the 
trial of Lettie Quincey for the murder of 
her sister. ‘The atmosphere is tense in the 
parlour of “‘ The Blue Bell.’’ D’Arcy looks 
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Lettie said this afternoon that one of them was good enough to look after me. 
evidence ’’ 


which is part of his callous plan. 


Uncle Harry: Ben, what sort of stuff did you say 
Lettie got? 
Ben: Hydrocy—I mean prussic acid. 
Uncle Harry pretends to be worried about 
Lettie’s visit to the chemist, although it 
was he who sent her. 


evidence about the evening Lettie 


bought the poi 
—the verdict 
Uncle Harry 
haggard—no 


1 had been most damning 
a foregone conclusion. 
arrives looking worn and 

doubt the long drawn out 

agony of the trial was more than he had 
bargained for. But now it is-all over, and 


is 


Uncle Harry: What 


Lettie : 


have you been reading? 
Trying to read some poetry. 


On his return home Harry is more than usually pleasant to Lettie. 


Harry: Lettie, did you get that stuff? 


Uncle Harry gets the poison from Lettie 


and hides it in the tobacco jar. 


the purpose of his crime is about to see its 
justification. Alone with Lucy he reminds 
her of the hope he imagined she gave him 
that if he were free she might marry him. 
Lucy is horrified. Does she, like the hostile- 
mannered* barmaid, dimly sense the truth? 
Whatever she thinks, she makes it clear 
that her god is conventional respectability 


Don't Gosh! 
Once again Harry pretends to know noth- 
ing about the poison when Nona finds it. 


Nona: “ Danger. touch.’ 


and that nothing would induce her to link 
herself with the now shameful name of 
Quincey. 

A month later Uncle Harry calls on the 
Governor of the prison where Lettie awaits 
execution, with a written confession of his 
own guilt. The triumph of his perfect 
crime has turned to dust and ashes, and he 

(Continued on pare 17) 


Lettie: Put that down. 
Harry cleverly encourages trouble between his sisters with Nona looking on, and Hester 
retires to bed. His terrible plan is fulfilled when Lettie takes up a cup of cocoa to his 
sister to which he has secretly added some of the poison. 
(Below) : 


(Below) : Lucy: Hello, Harry. 
Harry: You see, Lettie, the way it is. After the trial, at which Lettie was found 
The culminating moment when Lettie guilty, Harry meets Lucy and is amazed 
realises the awful truth that she has been to learn that she has no intention of. taking 
Harry’s pawn in the murder of Hester. up her old frendship with him. 


ae Lettie: It is nice here by the fire. 
Harry, who has forced his way into the 
Governor to make his confession, is allowed 
to see his sister. 


(Margery Bryce as Roberts the wardress.) 


(Continued from page 15) 

sees now only years of loneliness stretching 
before him. The Governor is not disposed 
to listen to the ravings of this overwrought 
man—after all there had been no doubt 
about the justice of the verdict—but he 
agrees to call Lettie in. And so we get our 
first glimpse of Lettie since the fateful night 
in September. She is much changed. Her 
soul has been seared by her brother’s mon- 
strous act and she meets him with a cold- 
ness, half hatred, half indifference. Life 
might have been sweet, but everything is 
different now. She will not accept Harry’s 
confession, she prefers death to the grimness 
that a lonely life would have to offer. 
Besides revenge is sweet. 

This,~ then, is the final act in Uncle 
Harry’s perfect crime, and the beginning 
of the dreadful years that lead to the 
Prologue-Epilogue of 1912. 

* * * 

This mere outline of the story gives little 
enough idea of the gripping drama of the 
play, nor of the real flashes of humour that 
enliven the plot. 

There is, of course, no mystery as to who 
committed the crime, a fact which has 
given the author a fine opportunity to 
reveal to his audience the workings of the 
murderer’s mind, a wholly absorbing process. 
Nor is there anything essentially abnormal 
about Uncle Harry himself: he is a man 
one might expect to meet in the course of 
everyday life, and about whom one might 
feel, as the story unfolds, ‘‘ There, but for 
the Grace of God... .’’ 

Finely drawn also are the sisters; essent- 
lally English products of the pre-last war 
years are these sharp-tongued spinsters 
whose narrow lives are circumscribed by 


their ““ independent means ’’ and consequent, 


overdose of leisure. Familiarly English, too, 
are the types that gather in the parlour of 
““The Blue Bell ’’ in those days when every 
man made his own music. 

“It is this authenticity that makes Uncle 
Harry a play in a thousand. 


Uncle Harry: Don’t spoil this for me. 
The closing moments of the play. Lettie has 
her revenge on her brother by refusing to 
admit the truth of his story.. His perfect 
plan has recoiled on his head, and he is left 
to face a future of utter loneliness and 
ostracism. 


{Left, Donald Finlay as the Governor.) 
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Through the Mill 


AR workers are turning out stars as 

well as munitions. At mealtimes 
ENSA has arranged for the tedium of factory 
work to be relieved by cleverly organised 
entertainment units, and any budding artists 
playing in these shows face audiences pro- 
viding the toughest possible training for post- 
war stardom. If they can manage to hold 
a factory audience in the hollow of their 
hand they ¢an be pretty certain of meeting 
with a favourable reception in any theatre 
in the world. 

Quite recently I had supper at an isolated 
country inn with the only other guest, who 
turned out to be a 21-year-old mechanic 
invalided out of the R.A.F. and now tour- 
ing munition works, brightening up the 
break for nourishment as an accordion 
player. Michael, as we shall call him, one 
day hopes to become a Sinatra or a Crosby. 
He wants to sing with a band and hopes to 
be idolised by millions. 

In pre-war days he was too young to have 
accomplished much beyond a good deal of 
practice in private. He lacked the experi- 
ence of appearing before those masses whom 
he hopes will one day give him his bread and 
butter, and possibly a good deal more 
besides. So he has leapt at the chance of 
joining a munition unit and trying his hand 
at capturing the attention of the masses, 
without the aid of advantages offered by the 
theatre, such as good orchestras, flattering 
lighting, and perfect acoustics, to say noth- 
ing of widespread advertising and pro- 
vocative publicity. 

Michael seems fairly pleased with himself 
now. He feels quite ready to face the 
judgment of a sophisticated audience by 
trying his luck in a West End show, and he 
is the first to tell you that factory workers 
have taught him all he knows. 

What does he know ? 


Primarily he knows how to work without 


by ERIC JOHNS 


atmosphere. He has to play against a back- 
ground of noise, being called upon to perform 
in vast canteens teeming with the incessant 
buzz of countless workers consuming their. 
hastily snatched meals. Trolleys pound up 
and down the concrete aisles to the accom- 
paniment of a good deal of shouting from 
both diners and waitresses, while throbbing 
machinery and screaming sirens outside all 
help to establish an unmistakable atmosphere 
of war industry, so far removed from the 
cosiness of the professional theatre. 

The attention of the audience is difficult 
to capture. Some are anxious to listen, 
while others who merely want to eat regard 
entertainment as something of an intrusion, 
interfering with their gossip and the inevit- 
able discussion on the current football 
sweep. In the theatre it is all so different. 
One does not go to the theatre unless one 
chooses; but here in the factory, where 
entertainment is provided in any case, there 
is bound to be a section of the audience who 
resents it and who are not going to make 
very willing listeners. Shows are held at all 
times of day, in spite of the well-known fact 
that it is harder to arrest the interest of an 
audience before eight in the evening, and 
that any singer will inform you that the 
voice is never as good in the morning as it is 
later in the day. 

Michael told me that it is a common 
occurrence for factory engineers to tamper 
with the amplifying system during the per- 
formance. He might be carressing the 
melting cadences of a sentimental love song, 
when his voice is suddenly’ magnified a 
hundredfold, filling the auditorium with a 
Gargantuan roar, causing screams of laughter 
which eventually fade away as the culprit 
cheerfully shouts, “‘ Sorry, old boy!’’ This 
might be great fun for the workers, but it 
is pretty exasperating for an artist who 
takes his job fairly seriously. 

(Continued on page 25) 


A concert in progress in a war-workers’ canteen. 
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" vortia (Helen Cherry) and Bassanio (David Read) in the Casket Scene, Act III, 


Scene 2 of 


The Merchant of Venice. 


Stratford. 6 eat -Avon Festival : 


By HAROLD 


|S the general acceleration of all human 

activity which goes by the short name of 
War, it fortifies faith to note whatever is 
poetically appropriate. It is appropriate 
that the Shakespeare Festival Company at 
Stratford-upon-Avon should be performing to 
audiences mainly comprised of American 
soldiers, in the Memorial Theatre which 
Americans helped so much to raise. It is 
also appropriate that Mr. Robert Atkins, 
whose enthusiasm for Shakespeare has led 
him to devote years to his service, weather- 
ing the odds of an English summer in open- 
air productions and even putting on his 
plays in a boxing ring, should now be 
_ directing the Company. Probably Mr. 
Atkins would prefer an Elizabethan Play- 
house. In view of the importance of the 
Elizabethans’ contribution to English drama, 
qualitatively / and quantitatively, there 
should be, somewhere in the land, a theatre 
similar in design to those that the Eliza- 
bethans used, where their plays could now 
be performed in the manner for which they 
were written. Meanwhile, Mr. Atkins, 
putting modern machinery out of mind as 
much as possible, brings the play to the 
audience in the Memorial Theatre with 
Elizabethan simplicity. Settings for Hamlet 
and The Taming of the Shrew are identical; 
a baronial hall with a recess or inner stage 
“surmounted by a balcony. The ‘‘ Apron e 
is architecturally impracticable, but much of 
the action and recitation is given on the 
forestage, which has been brought nearer to 
the audience. The result is interesting. 
Intimacy is gained, but mystery is dispelled. 

The play of Hamlet was comparatively 
cheerful. Mr. John Byron was excitable 


MATTHEWS 


rather than melancholy and though he 
moved and spoke with imaginative facility, 
he seldom rose to poetic heights or conveyed 
a sense of tragic intensity of feeling. The 
field of comedy that the author provided for 
Polonius was well tilled by Mr. Michael 
Martin-Harvey. The - Claudius of Mr. 
Raymond Rollett was a dignified but comedic 
figure. He had not been furnished with any 
of the trappings of majesty and had him- 
self, one would say, as little of villainy. 
The production of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream seemed fresh and flawless. The 
curtain rose upon a very beautiful scene 
designed by Mr. Guy Sheppard in black and 
white. Behind classic pillars the magic, 
moonlit wood showed in shadowy silhouette. 
Mendelssohn’s music seemed integral, not 
merely incidental, and was well and fully , 
rendered by the Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Dulay. Creamy-clad, 
fairy-story halberdiers with plumed helmets 
and immense pikes with stately tread pre- 
ceded a very courtly Theseus (Mr. Peter 
Upcher) and his Amazon queen (Miss Helen 
Cherry). They had voluminous ruby- 
coloured cloaks over their white costumes, 
reminiscent of portraits of Louis 14th. 
Hippolyta was tall and beautiful and had 
a ringing voice. She could declare “I was 
with Hercules and Cadmus once ’’ without 
provoking silent dissent. From this open- 
ing, the performance proceeded to its close 
with a right combination of charm and 
attack. The fairy dances were arranged by 
Miss Mary Honer, who also played Puck 
with a rare degree of humour, invention and 
vitality. The artizans of Athens performed 
traditional business with a lively and con- 


L. and H. NATHAN Costumiers to Memovial Theatre. 
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GEORGE HAYES as Shy 


HELEN CHERRY as Portia. 


Portraits by Holte. 


vincing appearance of spontaneity under the 
leadership of Michael Martin-Harvey as 
Peter Quince and Cliff Weir as Nick Bottom. 

Macbeth was rendered particularly 
interesting and pleasurable by the welcome 
reappearance in Stratford of George Hayes, 
whose fine poetic delivery of Macbeth’s 
lines was one of the chief excellencies of the 
Festival. One must remember that poets 
think oratory a nobler art than acting and 
Macbeth was as much a poet as a tyrant. 
Whoso undertakes his role has a double task. 
Patricia Jessel made a youthful and modern 
Lady Macbeth. It appeared as if the thane 
of Glamis had married a young wife, who 
played on his vanity and nagged him into 
regicide. He lived in his imagination, had 
strange hallucinations, was superstitious and 


JOHN BYRON as Orlando. 


loved declamation. She'was a realist and 
scorned such ways. They were an _ ill- 
assorted couple. Miss Jessel commanded 
attention and respect in her earlier scenes, 
but not until she walked in her sleep could 
one believe that she was Lady Macbeth. 
Unrestrained coughing in the auditorium 
has been so prevalent as to win a notice on 
programmes. Let it be recorded that there 
was little coughing in the sleep-walking 
scene; the sufferers were spell-bound. 
Macbeth’s and Macduff’s speeches after 
receiving news of a wife’s death, each 
received this tribute of silence. Antony 
Eustrel, an engaging young actor, was well 
cast as the spirited and lusty Macduff. 
Much trouble must have been taken to pre- 
sent the blasted heath and Macbeth’s castle 


GEORGE HAYES as Macbeth: 


PATRICIA JESSEL as Lady Macbeth. 


JOHN BYRON as Hamlet. 


Portraits by Holte. 


and settings were many and various, but 
changes were never suffered to delay action, 
which went forward through many scenes 
before a black curtain. 

As You Like It was a pleasant and un- 
pretentious affair. Helen Cherry made a 
popular principal boy and John Byron an 
agreeable Orlando. George Hayes delivered 
the ‘‘ Seven Ages’’ speech with perfect 
timing and a wealth of imaginative expres- 
sion, so that coughing sank to a low level 
and the company on the stage held their 
position like wedding guests while somebody 
makes a speech about the bride. Mary 
Honer appeared as Audrey and burlesqued 
with abandon. The disparity in age between 
her and Touchstone was not a happy feature, 
but the present shortage of man power 


PATRICIA JESSEL as Katharina. 


cannot but introduce unsought effects in all 
walks of life. John Williams won for him- 
self a round of applause for each of his two 
appearances as Silvius, the love-lorn shep- 
herd. Patricia Jessel was convincingly 
scornful and quickly established the small 
part of Phebe. Helen Cherry provided 
““ the help of a good epilogue ’’ and evoked 
enthusiastic applause. 

Many characters made familiar to the eye 
of imagination by pictures of old Italian 
Comedy types were brought successfully to 
life in the admirably artistic production of 
The Taming of the Shrew. It was not 
always to be inferred that costumes had 
been allotted in strict accordance with the 
character’s original prototype. For instance, 
Tranio entered attired like Harlequin, 

(Continued on Page 24) 


ANTONY EUSTREL as Petruchio 


Holte. 


On the extreme right is Cliff Weir as Grumio. 
: ght’s Dream, William in As You Like It, the 
acbeth and First. Gravedigger in Hamlet. 


Scenes by Alan Richardson ociated Press of America. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Robert Atkins’ production of The Taming of the Shreu 

is a welcome addition to this year’s Festival. In the scene 

above (The Induction) David Read is seen as the Lord 

and Raymond Rollett as Sly. (Left): Mary Honer as 

Bianca—a delightful performance only equalled by her 

Puck in The Dream for which production she also arranged 
the fairy dances. 
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HAMLET 


Above: The Duel Scene in Robert Atkins’ pro- 
duction of Hamlet, with Antony Eustrel as Laertes 
and John Byron as Hamlet. Below: Michael 
Martin-Harvey as Polonius and Anna Burden as 


Ophelia, and left; Viola Lyel as Gertrude and 
Raymond Rollett as Claudius. 


Portraits by Alan Richardson, 
Associated Press of America. 


Holte. 


(Continued from page 21) : 
whose chief representative or descendant in 


dressed plainly in one colour: and Hortensio, 
a lover, was dressed rather motley and with 
a doctor’s hat. The English induction 
received elaborate treatment. No drunken 
tinker ever looked more like one than Mr. 
Raymond Rollett, who did all that could be 
asked of Christopher Sly. The rough wooing 
by Petruchio was carried through with con- 
summate art so that extravagant virility was 
indicated without offensive roughness of 
behaviour. Antony Eustrel’s Petruchio was 
always humorous, and a mere bully never is. 
Patricia Jessel as Katharina was unusually 
pale and spinsterish, in pale colours, in the 
early scenes, but she grew younger in 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


Anna Burden as Celia, Helen Cherry as Rosalind 

and Michael Martin-Harvey as Touchstone, and 

delow, another scene from As You Like It—the 

Feast scene—with George Hayes (centre) as Jacques 
and John Byron (right) as Orlando. 


Scenes by Holte. 


this play is probably Biondello, who was | 


appearance as the play progressed.’ 
acting was of high quality 
speech was delightfully said. 
the audience in the scene in Petruchio’s 
house gave rise to the suspicion that “her 
meekness henceforward was a pose. 
pose, if it be one, has to be sustained to the 
very end, it is a complication of dubious 
value in a farce. Mary Honer made Bianca 
a saucy little minx. This was something 
new, but it added to the gaiety. In front 
there was scarcely any coughing. Tragedy 
would seem to irritate the throat and 
comedy to sooth it. 

The romantic tragi-comedy of The Mer- 
chant of Venice has so much magic in it 
that repetition seems but to enhance, its 


charm. The Festival production is parti- - 


cularly well cast and has the freshness of life 
itself. It had been recognised by the pro- 
ducer that the name part, small though it 
be in length, requires an actor who will win 
from the audience something more. than 
mere pity, which is apt to fail in the 
bizarre circumstances of the story. Antony 
Eustrel, from the opening lines “‘ In sooth, 
I know not why I am so sad,’’ which are no 
help to any actor, to the last scene in the 
moonlit garden at Belmont, where Antonio 
is redundant among three pairs of lovers, by 
his manly and slightly humourous handling 
of the part, always commanded sympathy 
and admiration. There was nothing of his 
heaviness made to weight our spirits during 
his affliction and, when he was delivered 
from his “‘ stony adversary,’’ he struck no 
self-righteous attitude as he stipulated “‘ that 
he presently become a Christian,’’ but 
smiled as if to remind us that this device 
had often served Jews to evade proscription. 


Mr. George Hayes made a powerful and © 


dignified Shylock, golden-tongued. His 


departure from the Court was memorable. — 
With a slight gesture he dismissed the 


jeering Gratiano as irrelevant and seemed to 
go out unseeing. 


Her 
and her final 
A wink to. 


As this’ - 


The character of Bassanio is not admirable, 


but David Read made it seem so. Tall, 
- handsome and well-spoken, he afforded that 
_ degree of pleasure that induces moral myosis. 
_ His loye scenes with Portia were delightfully 
played. Helen Cherry brought the lady of 
Belmont fully to life, beautiful, enchanting, 
‘tender, witty and emotionally poised on the 
brink of passion, all that Portia represents 
in the English Elysium of literary heroines. 
She was well served by Mary Honer’s 
Nerissa, googly-eyed and pert. A feature of 
the set was a square dais with gilded, 
slender pillars at each corner, supporting a 
canopy. Herein were set in their turns, 
the caskets, the magnificoes of Venice and 
Lorenzo and Jessica for mutual benightment. 
It befitted the caskets and the suitors were 
well played. A kind of choir practice and 
a musical box were heard off whilst Bassanio 
made his choice. He Seemed not to hear. 
Even had he listened, he would have got no 
hint of the rhymes on “‘ lead ’’ to help him 
to success. , His and Portia’s strong hold 
on the situation triumphed over this handi- 
cap. The low dais gave insufficient dignity 


to the Doge. This poor gentleman wore a 
square, black, undogely cap and _ purple 
robes whose folds were stiff and shiny. 


(Alas, these war-time restrictions.) He was 
.accompanied by two or three individuals in 
dun skull-caps with side flaps. He opened 
the Court with a good speech vibrant with 
sense and character. After that he was 
ignored. There was no crowd in the Court,* 
—so we were able to follow the principals 
undistracted. And the principals were very 
good. : 

The playing of Shakespeare should be 
perpetual by this Company and not limited 


to Festival, however protracted. At present . 


Stratford-upon-Avon enjoys better theatrical 
_ fare than any other place. 


Through the Mill 
(Continued from page 18) 


Despite the varied odours of cooking 
wafted up to the stage, and despite the 
accompanying piano that might be a Bech- 
stein grand or a beer-sodden upright with 
10 per cent. of the notes missing, Michael 

_has gained enormous self-confidence, for on 
many an occasion he has had the audience 
so completely with him that he has left them 

- clamouring for more. In spite of all the 

disadvantages he feels that he can now ** put 
his stuff over ’’ in’ such a way that it gains 
full approval of the very mixed audience 
~ before him. In the early days when he was 
liable to play a wrong note or two he soon 
learned how to gloss it over by winking at 

a wench in the front row of tables and 
treating the whole thing as-a joke. 

He has proved to himself that he really 
likes his job, having played as many as nine 
- shows a day, sometimes starting at breakfast 
_ time between seven and eight in the morning, 
~ and sometimes arriving at a factory at four 


o'clock in the morning to entertain the night ° 


shift when they broke for their meal. He 
still enjoys it all, even though he is often 


called upon to change in the kitchen or in 


the larder for lack of a dressing room. 


Slowly but surely he now feels that he is~ 


beginning to get some hazy idea of what the 
public really likes. After all, the workers 
eat their meals on enamel plates, and an 
enamel plate can make a good deal of noise 
and provides a bored audience with an 


excellent means of expressing its disapproval. 


No artist leaves the stage in two minds as 
to whether he has gone down well or not. 
Those enamel plates have supplanted ‘the 
eggs and tomatoes that used to be hurled 
from the heights of the old music halls in 
the days when Marie Lloyd and Dan Leno 
were learning their jobs. 

As in Russia, where the Government 
fosters a closer relationship between the 
artist and the public, the British actor can 
now get to know the people he entertains. 
If he ever hopes to play on the legitimate 
stage he should welcome this. opportunity 
of meeting types he may one day be called 
upon to impersonate. He can observe, their 
dress, their speech, their mannerisms, their 


appearance, and other features which may be 


copied at a later date in some play and earn 
a reputation of genius for the actor. The 
audience is quick to appreciate masterly 
human touches, such as a stage navvy 
wiping his nose on the back of his hand or 


drinking tea with his mouth crammed with 


bread and cheese. 

Had Michael started his career in London 
his outlook would have ‘been far too 
localised. He would have mixed exclusively 
with members of his own family or with 


fellow artists and may have been sublimely 


indifferent to the other half of the world. 
He may even have been unconscious of it. 

Now he spends his entire hfe on tour, 
living ‘‘in digs,’’ here, there, and every 
where. No one would lead such an existence 
from choice, of course, but the wise artist 
will be quick to reap any benefits that are 
offered. He will meet strangers in their own 
town; he will become familiar with their 
homes and the background against which 
they live; furthermore, he will see what they 
are living for and how they spend their 
leisure. He will meet other birds of passage 
“in digs ”’ and may be called upon to share 
rooms. with bricklayers, electricians, plum- 
bers, lorry drivers, carpenters, and a host of 
other people whom the actor would never 
normally meet in his daily work. 

The war has broken so much ice that it is 
now comparatively easy for the artist to 
get acquainted with the man-in-the-street, 
but there is still no reason why this process 
of going through the mill should cause the 
artist to be unmasked and thereby robbed 
of that mystery which is so essentially the 
essence of his magnetism. 


GORDON HAMILTON in Promenade. 


r | May 30th the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 

returns to. the New Theatre for a ten- 
week season. In the meantime the visit of 
_this company to Wimbledon and Hammer- 
smith has given Londoners an interesting 
opportunity to see the company under 
touring conditions. 

Travelling necessitates a reduced reper- 
toire, but the ballets performed on this tour 
showed a good representative selection of 
the company’s classical and modern works. 
What was emphasised, however, was the 
lightness and shortness of some programmes 
now that the ten-minute Spectre de la Rose 
is -included with only. two. other ballets. 
\ Hamlet is too brief, and Casse Noisette too 
flimsy, to ballast a programme consisting of 
Gods Go A-Begging and Spectre. There are 
periods, too, when in order to see each 
major ballet once it becomes necessary to 
see a minor work such as Promenade half-a- 
dozen times: No ballet can retain its fresh- 
ness, either for audience or dancers, in such 
circumstances and with other light works 
available such repetition should not be 
necessary. oe 

With a new electrician at every theatre 
visited unequal lighting is inevitable, and 


Ballet on | Tour 


by Audrey Williamson 
Hamlet, in which the lighting has been — 


imaginatively devised to accentuate the | 


shifting phantasmagoria of the theme, suffers 
particularly from this. These performances 
without Helpmann did show that Hamlet ~ 
is a finely planned work that can always — 
make an effect, even when weakly cast, by 
means of its beauty of line and perspective — 
and dramatic velocity, for Helpmann has an 
artist’s eye in balancing his groups and a 
dramatist’s sense of climax. The part of 
Hamlet is not dependent on Helpmann 
(Lichine might play it finely), but as in 
Shakespeare’s play it does require an artist — 
of suitable physique and personality... David 
Paltenghi, a very intelligent actor and a — 
superb King in this same ballet, struck me 
as’ miscast as Hamlet; physically over- 
powering the King, he was forceful rather — 
than moving and tended to overstress the 
horror. The measure of Helomann’s 
achievement in this part is his ability to 
preserve, even in this macabre distorted — 
vision, a flash of lingering frustrated sweet-_ 
ness that. links the character with the — 
Shakespearean original. Paltenghi’s poor — 
legline also breaks the fine linear balance of 
the dance movement and his absénce from — 


‘the part of the King, in which he proves — 


quite irreplaceable, weakens the interplay of — 
character. ea ie oe 
The Rake’s Progress, rich in its variety ~ 
of character and detail, suffered less from _ 
Helpmann’s absence, and it had a new gain © 
in Julia Farron’s performance of the Girl. — 
This was both charming and moving, a 
beautifully sustained characterisation. pro-_ 
ceeding from prettiness to tragic awareness, — 
and the best thing, I think, this fine young — 
demi-caractére dancer has given us. Leslie | 
Edwards’ Rake was an original.and con- 
sistent portrait of a country ‘‘ innocent’’ — 
led astray, at its best in the first scene, — 
where his naive inexperience seerms to me 
truer to the spirit of the scene than Help-~ 
mann’s sardonic laughter at the Girl, which — 
suggests already the hardened libertine. The » 
weakness of this interpretation in the — 
Hogarthian sense is revealed in the Card — 
Scene, into which it just cannot: be forced — 
to fit, and in which Helpmann gives, per-_ 
haps, his most vivid and horrific pieve of © 
acting in any ballet except Job. : 
Some interesting new performances — 
occurred in classical ballets. Giselle, the 
““ Hamlet ’’ of the ballerina, is a severe test 
for a dancer as young as Beryl Grey. Her 
early scenes as yet lack the nervous mer- 
curial contrast of gaiety and foreboding that 
leads naturally to the girl’s madness, and 
her timidity is touched with coyness; but 
= (Continued \on facing page) - Ki 


the mad scene is played with a pathos almost 
unbearable in its childlike simplicity and 
She brings to her Second Act dancing a 
quality, at once wistful and remote, that 
denotes the ‘instinctive artist. Alexis 
Rassine’s Albrecht shows his increasing 
Progress as an actor now he is learning to 
break through his natural reserve in serious 
parts as well as gay. His performance is 
freshly studied, moving and sincerely felt, 
with a youthful impetuosity and distress 
that are both charming and unforced. A 
bern classical dancer, with a technique soft 
and crisp as snow and great purity of line 
in stance, he danced the difficult Second 
Act variations with lightness, spring and 
much improved finish in the double tours 
en Vair; fluency, and a firmer beat in the 
_ (Continued next page) 


lubschmann. - 


\ scene from Pandora, a 
i@w production of 


BALLETS JOOS _ 
rhich will be included in 
he repertoire of their four 
reeks’ season at the Hay- 
iarket, beginning June 
th.- The picture shows 
’indora (Noelle de Mosa) 
olding out her box to 
‘he Strong Man (Rolf 
jexander), The Go-Getter 
Sigurd Leeder) and the 
Q ~ Crowd. 

Right) : 
wo new pictures of 


HELENE WOLSKA 


f the Anglo-Polish Ballet 
1 Swan Lake and (right) 
» Giselle. Miss Wolska, 
pupil and discovery of 
ijinska, danced — with 
1e Russian Ballet prior 
» the war and since 1941 
us been -premiére 
mnseuse in the Anglo- 
dlish Company, where 
ar lightness, speed and 
chnical accomplishment 
uve proved outstanding. 


(Above) : 
MONA INGLESBY 


as she appears. as 
“Swanilda” in — Inter- 
national Ballet’s new pro- 
duction of Coppelia which 
had its first performance 
on Friday, May 19th, the 
third birthday of the 


Company, at the Savoy. 


Theatre. Coppelia has 
been reproduced - for 
International Ballet by 
Nicholas Sergueeff from 
the choreography of 
Marius Petipa as danced 
at the Imperial Maryinski 
Theatre, - St. Petersburg. 
Ernest Irving has 
arranged thie Delibes music 
and the décor and_ cos- 
tumes are bv Hein Heck- 
roth. A full review will” 
be included ‘in our next 
issue. . 


~ COMPANY MEETING 


DUFAY-CHROMEX 


50% CURRENT 
TURNOVER INCREASE 


' The Seventh Ordinary General 
Meeting of Dufay-Chromex, Ltd., 
was held recently in London. Sir 
Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E., the 
chairman; presiding, said: 

The net profit has risen from 
£15,156 to. £23,243. The results 
are satisfactory. The results of 
Polyfoto (England), Ltd., are grati- 
fying, Nevertheless, it has been 
impossible to satisfy the demand 
created by the popularity of this 
form of photography. Figures 
available for the first six months 
of the current financial year give 
reason for encouragement, turnover 
of parent and ‘subsidiary com- 
panies being about 50 per cent. 
higher than the figures achieved 
over the corresponding period last 
year. 


Your board has constantly in 
mind the problem of the change- 
over to post-war production and 
the resumption of normal activities. 
It is impossible to forecast how 
easily or quickly we may bridge 
the transition, period. The future 
of the photographic industry is 
closely bound up with the develop- 
ment of colour photography. . It 
will be the constant endeavour. of 
your directors to ensure that the 
company plays its part. It is 
apparent that the company is now 
established on a profit-earning 
basis, which suggests that the 
moment has arrived when a scheme 

. for the reorganisation of the capital 
should be contemplated in order 
that future profits may be avail- 
able for the shareholders. I wish 
to thank our Managing Directors, 
Mr. Demetre Daponte and Mr. 
Leon N. Lewit, who have enthusi- 
astically devoted themselves to the 
-affairs of the Company. We should 
also warmly thank the whole of 
our technical, administrative, and 
operative staffs, 


oh milalic Report was eee 


Ballet on Tour ~ 


an i I Square, : ~B.C.4 


(Continued from previous ope 


jetés battus, will doubtless come later. His 
gesture is expressive and clear and his 
partnering good in‘this, though his handling 
of the ballerina in Casse Noisette showed his 
preparations far too obviously. The art of 
good partnering is never to “show the 
works.’” 

Pamela May’s ice-clear attack and streng- 


-thening technique were obvious in the Casse 


Adagio, as the Queen of the Wilis and as 
Qdette in Lac des Cygnes, where her accent 
on tragic queenliness provides an interesting 
contrast to Margot Fonteyn’s lyrical tender- 
ness. In the pure poetry of Spectre de la 
Rose she seemed to me less successful; her 
emotional maturity, which makes her out- 
standing in Dante Sonata, suggests here a 
sophistication _ entirely lacking from 
Fonteyn’s radiant and romance-enchanted 
Young Girl. The part of Odile in the Third 
Act of Lac was brilliantly danced and acted 
by Moira Shearer, who took the stage with 
the resilient poise of the ballerina and a 
bright, burnished beauty that made the 
audience gasp. This is an important step 
forward in the career of this 17-year-old 
dancer, who has every natural gift of the 
ballerina except only the generous classical” 
line of the arms. Bent elbows are a draw- 
back in pure classical work, and Fonteyn’s- 
hands and arms, pliant, unaffected and con- 
tinuing her leg extension in a lovely, un- 
broken line, are a model -to other dancers- 
So, too, is Jean Bedells’ beautifully soft and ~ 
finished technique in her Casse Noisette 
variation. Two further very good new 
performances were seen at Hammersmith 
just before going to press: Pauline Clayden’s 
elfin and nervous Ophelia, and Moira 
Shearer's Young Girl in Spectre de la Rose, 
which has a sleepy grace and a little pang 
of disappointment, on waking, that catches 
at the heart. 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL | 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst, 


Sussex Midhurst 146 


FULL DRAMATIC . TRAINING 
ACCOMMODATION if REQUIRED 


Male Scholarship Available 
Apply: DIRECTOR, W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS. 


Complete lists of Theatre World ‘and Play Pictorial 
back nunibers, with prices, can be obtained from 
Thégtre WwW orld Offices, 1, Dorset Buildings, Salis- 

Please send 3d. to cover cost 
and postage. 
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London’s ** Little Theatres’? Come to Life 


: ; THE GATEWAY and THE CHANTICLEER 


"@XHE Gateway Theatre, at 18, Chepstow 

Villas, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 (tele- 
phone: Bay 7444), is now presenting regular 
programmes of new plays and revivals, with 


professional casts. Miss Irene Edouin is the | 


Director and in conversation with THEATRE 


WorLD in May she reported a growing list | 


of members to the Gateway Theatre Club, 
from whom audiences are drawn. Member- 
ship fee is a modest half crown a year, and 
new members are invited. 
apply to Miss Edouin at the theatre. 

Some re-decorating and re-seating of the 
theatre now makes it one of the most 
attractive of London's smaller playhouses, 


and theatregoers will find at comfortable and | 


convenient. There is a play selection com- 
mittee, which includes Robertson Hare, 
Basil Radford, Vernon Sylvaine and “other 
well-known people. Revivals have included 
Hay Fever, Outward Bound, -Immortal 
Garden and others. An interesting new 
play staged in April and revived in May 
was The Friendship of Stephen Haslett by 
George Campbell, which was remarkable for 
a cast of two. Despite this modesty in 
numbers, the comedy, \of,a man from South 
Africa scrutinising his friend’s fiancee and 
almost finding her wanting, did not drag. 
A promising play by a new author, who 
owes much to Nancy Nevinson and Newton 
Blick for holding the stage so entertainingly 
‘a whole evening. On this standard of new 
work, we may .look to the Gateway for a 
very thrilling discovery in the future. 


OR SALE.—Theatre World Magazines. Com- 
plete issues 1935/44. Majority in folders. 
Alcock, Woodlands Road, Disley, Stockport. 


Brn lees Club (Men and Women) near Marble 
Arch. Will Pianist oblige play popular songs. | 


two hours only every other Friday night. Jxpenses, 


etc., paid. Kindly write Box No. A5, Theatre | 


World offices. 


ANTED KNOWN.—Congenial Friendships are 

quickly formed through.the U.C.C. For parti- 
culars, write Secretary, T.W., 5, Hay Street, 
Braughing, Herts. Est. in 1°05. 


They should | 


LL honour, too, to the young people of 
the Chanticleer Theatre in Clareville 
Street, South Kensington, for their “brave 
venture undertaken with boundless enthu- 
siasm. 


the permanent company; 
reading from top to 
bottom, Robert Marsden. 
Peter Noble, . Laurence 
Payne, Alan Adair and 
Audrey Fildes. 

It is the intention of this 
company to present classics 
and others interspersed 
with new plays. Produced 
recently was a new play, 
He Must Return, by Robin 
Maugham, which, though 
it revealed many of the 
faults so often found in the 
werk of young and inex- 
perienced playwrights, was 
very well acted.  Strind- 
berg’s Easter followed and 
the theatre has many 
interesting new plans— for 
the summer. 

‘Laurence Payne has 
come to the Chanticleer 
from the Old Vic, as actor- 
producer. ~ Last year for 
the Old Vic he played 
Komeo to Nova Pilbeam’s 
Juliet, and was a great 
success, and he has, turned 
down dozens of West End 
offers in order to stay at 
the Chanticleer, which he 
hopes will become one of 
the best-known centres in 
London for _ worth-while 
theatre. Other producers 
are Greta Douglas and 
Geoffrey Dunn, and also in 
the company are Edward 
Rutherford, David Ralph, 
actress - playwright Joy 
Harvey, Margaret Gordon, 
Judy Tomlin, Joan Veale, 
Frances Podmore and Meg 
Maxwell-Lyte. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects—-ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
| may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS. Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
_the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 

HALF-TERM BEGINS 12th JUNE, 1944 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 


W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), Secretary. 


On the left are portraits of five of | 


Only the finest of genuine raw © 
materials are being used in: the 
production of Leichner make-up. 


i The Leichner quality standard 
remains unchanged and unchallenged. 


LEICHNER 


famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 


Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 


REPERTORY SUCCESSES 


“ BURNING GOLD” 


“MURDER at th MINISTRY” 
Agents : S. French, Southampton St., StBand, W.C.2 


IN PUBLICATION (Script copies available) 


“THE ARTIST’S MURDER” 


. ‘“* LADYSFINGERS”’ 
Play Agents : BM/HDC, London, W.C.1 


FALKLAND L. CARY 


SHELAGH ELLIOTT-CLARKE, L.R.A.M. 


Teacher of many West End 
Stage and Screen Artistes 


LESSONS AND CLASSES IN 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


Enquiries :—c/o Ripman School, 
120, Baker Street, LONDON, W.1 
Welbeck 1432 


“THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS” 


ALL WOMAN THRILLER 


For Terms and Particulars apply to author— 
JOAN BRAMPTON, 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE, 3, SUSSEX 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. 


' THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


ues * Phone: ‘Museum 5817 (4 lines) és 
_ Telegrams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


° 


_must be most pleased of all. 


Let us quote you. 
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| Whispers fon the Ww 
by LOOKER’O \ 


MARJORIE SANDFORD 


T was a very real pleasure to welcome 

back to the West End vivacious Marjorie 
Sandford, known to so many for her delight— 
ful radio personality and in the provinces. 
particularly as the most charming of prin- 
cipal boys. It seems a long time—to 
Marjorie at all events—since she was playing 
in Runaway Love, for since then she has 
been on the tremendous Maid of the Moun- : 
tains tour, playing the Elie Randolph part 
with great relish. = 

All the same she is glad to be back in 
London, for more reasons than one. For one 
thing she has made a big hit as April 
Crawford (originally played by Loui 
Browne) in Arthur Riscoe’s grand revival of 
Jill, Darling, and for another she is near 
home now, even if it does mean dashing for 
the train to Surrey in full make-up. It is 
Dr. Sandford, her husband, however, who 
He has 
relinquished his practice for the time being 
for special medical work connected with® the. 
war, but even so he managed to pay flying 
visits to the provinces at regular intervals 
and is a great admirer of his wife’s work: * 
the theatre. He was very proud when h 
watched her splendid performance. at the 
hea’ Garden, as well he might be. aoe, 


i at 


Fe SALE—What offers for January-December, 

1943 *‘ Theatre World’s’? B. B. Gardner, . 195, 
Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. i 
oe 
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-and Topics » 

FWARROGATE Shakespearean’ Festival 
Society has a membership of some two 

hundred and fifty, which includes a number 

of patrons subscribing annually the hand- 

some figure of five to twenty guineas. A 


- high standard of production is aimed at, 


. and the common shortage of men is ‘met to 
some extent by using Home Guard for fight 
scenes and Grammar School boys for crowd 

_ scenes. Mr. Ernest Peirce, the producer, 
acted for some years in the same capacity 
for the Cornish Shakespearean Festival. The 
April production was Romeo and Juliet— 

_ production expenses run rather high, but the 
low prices of admission (half price to the 

_ Forces) are augmented by a series of dances. 
Three in Feb. and March raised over £100. 

The Tavern Players, of Bexley, have an 
offer, and a request. The offer is that they 
are prepared to give performances anywhere 
within reasondble distance, for charity or 
otherwise, and preferably for branches of the 

Forces. The request is for any men of some 
experience of good class amateur work to 
join their acting ranks. Plays done recently 
with success include Other Peoples’ Houses, 

Gaslight, and Love In a Mist. The producer 

is Mr. Howell Thomas, 112, Blendon Road, 
Bexley, Kent. 


T° celebrate the centenary of the move- 
ment, the London Co-operative Society 
have taken the Scala Theatre for a month to 
stage an amateur pageant. It will be 
_tecalled that the War Office requisitioned 
this theatre during Mr. Donald Wolfit’s 
- Shakespearean season, which by consent was 
~ allowed to run up to May 15th. The fact 
that an amateur pageant was then to be 


staged raised some questions in the House, 


-in*’May, but the Secretary of State for War 
stood firm on allowing the amateur event to 
 proceed.- 
The Students’ Union of Birkbeck College, 
London, selected Much Ado About Nothing 
for their production at the end of April. 
June fixtures at Toynbee Hall Theatre 
“include Theatre Workshop by pupils of the 
Toynbee School of Drama on the 3rd and 
10th at 3 p.m. On the’six Saturdays from 
_ June 17th to July 22nd, at 2.30 p.m., there’ 
is a practical course in stage-movement and 
gesture, conducted by Mr. Theodore Con- 
‘stable. Later in the summer, on the four 
Saturdays from August 12th to September 
2nd, at 2.30 p.m., there is a practical course 
in making-up for the stage. 


Y7ACANCIES now—students—Drama, Ballet, Dal- 

¥ croze Eurythmics, Piano, Languages, Riding. 
Full Education, children 6 to 14. Tacchomo School, 
North €utry, Taunton. “Tel. North Curry 207. 


_{NARAVAN Trailers, almost new, 4-berth, Siddal, - 
YY Pilot (end kitchen), Cheltenham,. Winchester, 
etc., delivered, cash or H.P. Stafford, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield. : a fares 


AMATEUR STAGE | 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITEO 


Plays available for amateur production, include: 


“Ladies in Retirement” 
6 temale—1 male—! set. 
The perfect amateur proposition. 


“Goodness How Sad”’ 


4 temale—3 male—1 set. 
“One long laugh.’’—'* Sunday Pictorial’ 


“The House of Jeffreys” 


4 female—3 male—1 set. 
Dame Sybil gives a performance of glorious spine chilling 
villainy. I revelled in this meJlowest of melodram:s.’’ 
* Sunday Express’ 


“YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU” 


female—12 male—1 set. 


The famous American comedy classic. 


66 
The Good Youn’ Man”’ 
4 female—4 male—1 set. 
Kenneth Horne’s lighthearted comedy. 
ONE-ACT PLAYS : 
“The Widow of Heardingas’’ 
7 female. 
‘© Home Guard ’’2 female—5 male 


All Plays Sent On Approval 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 0 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


A Short Practical Course in 
Stage Movement & Gesture 


(for period and modern dress) 


- will be conducted by 


Mr. Theodore M. Constable 


(Royal Academy of Dramatic Art) 
Six Saturdays at 2.30 p.m. 
JUNE 17th — JULY 22nd 


FEEFORTHE .REGISTRAR, TOYNBEE HALL, 
COURSE 5/- 28 COMMERCIAL STREET, E.1 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 


by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. peus eet 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W.C.2.. 


**George and Margaret’’ in the 
Middle Kast 


city we arrived down at the theatre for the 
evening show to find that the performance 
had been cancelled. A curfew had been im- 
posed. ‘‘ All troops to be indoors by 20 
hours.’’ That night there was an air-raid 
warning. Bombs fell in the vicinity. The 
following evening contingents of the Navy 
were evacuated. 

Two days later the news come through: 
Rommel’s forces had arrived at El] Alamein 
—two hours’ road journey from Alex. We 
were instructed to pack our cases and stand 
by to leave. The same afternoon. a 
N.A.A.F.I. ‘bus arrived. Again we 
traversed the desert road from Alexandria, 
arriving, after a_five-hour journey, at our 
Cairo hostel. There further instructions 
awaited’ us: “ Youw~are .to proceed to 
Ismailia in the morning.’’ 

Early the following morning we again 
packed ourselves into the “bus. Our first 
stop was at the Continental Hotel, where 
we picked up Hugh French and his com- 
‘pany—Roma~ Milne, Norman Hackforth, 
Jack Farr and Marilyn Williams (the first 
American to entertain the Allied Forces 
overseas). ; 

By the time we left Cairo the vehicle was 
weighed down with baggage and actors. It 
waddled obesely out of the city like an 
over-fed dachsund. We were traversing a 
lengthy stretch of road which runs along the 
brink of the—far from—Sweet Water Canal 
when with a sudden crack a tyre burst. The 
‘bus rocked drunkenly over towards the 
Canal. Our odyssey seemed due to be pre- 
maturely ended. By sheer skill and presence 
of mind our Palestinian driver averted 
disaster, and the ’bus limped to the side of 
the road. j 

After an hour and a half the repairs were 
completed. We set off again, and after 
further hours of sullen bumping reached our 
objective—Ismailia. 


(Continued from page 8) 


. BRYAN MATHESON. 
(To be continued.) 


Soviet Theatre 


T was most gratifying to receive recently a 

letter from Miss Lydia Kislova, of the Board 
of Directors of the U.S.S.R. Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries in Moscow. 
During the course of her letter Miss Kislova said : 
“We- receive copies of your excellent magazine 
regularly and they are of yivid interest for all 
members of our Society. We are constantly 
receiving requests for it from Moscow. theatrical 
workers: .... °.7? 


Miss Kislova sent a copy of her Society’s Theatre 
Chronicle, which we hope to refer to more fully 
next month, when our usual Soviet Theatre feature, 
held over owing to lack of space, will also appear. 


‘required 
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The Best Shows to See /\ 
For times of Performances see announcements in the Press be 


ADELPHI. 


TOM ARNOLD presents 
IVOR NOVELLO’S 


THE DANCING YEARS 


A MUSICAL PLAY 
with ; 
BARRY SINCLAIR 
MURIEL BARRON ROMA BEAUMONT 


PALACE. ~ 
TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 


in association with 


EMILE LITTLER present 


JACK HULBERT and 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


SOMETHING IN THE AIR 
‘THE GREAT MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


PICCADILLY. 


TOM ARNOLD and LEE EPHRAIM 
in association with EMILE LITTLER present 


BEBE DANIELS 
RICHARD HEARNE MAX WALL 
CLAUDE HULBERT IVAN BRANDT 

in 
PANAMA HATTIE 
THE OUTSTANDING MUSICAL COMEDY 


3 / MEET ME ( 


VICTORIA ( 
‘VICTORIA PALACE’ 


th NEW ERA ACADEMY of Drama and Music 

(London) Ltd. Tuition in Elocution, Phonetics, — 
Piano and Singing, etc. Public Examinations held, — 
including English for Foreigners. Syllabus and 
Particulars on application. State which branch — 
on stamped addressed envelope. to 
Sinus Tone Production (Speech), Stage Technique, 
Secretary, 17, Cavendish Square, W.1. : 


H. M. TENNENT LTD. PRODUCTIONS 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 
ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 
by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
NOEL COWARD'S 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


London’s Longest Run. Now in its 3rd Year. 


GARRICK 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE _ 
i 


UNCLE HARRY 


by THOMAS JOB 
GLOBE TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


HAY MARKET 


JOHN GIELGUD YVONNE ARNAUD 
LESLIE BANKS 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


William Congreve’s Comedy 


DUCHESS 


BEATRIX LEHMANN 


LYRIC 
JOHN GIELGUD’S PRODUCTION OF 


CRISIS IN HEAVEN 


DOROTHY DICKSON, ESMOND KNIGHT, 
ADELE DIXON 


ST. MARTIN’S 


THE DRUID’S REST 


A new Comedy by Emlvn Williams 


COMING SHORTLY 
FAY COMPTON in 


THE LAST OF SUMMER 


By Kate O’Brien and John Perry 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 


6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Until June 18th—SHERIDAN’S 
A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH 
From June 22nd 
THE SULKY FIRE 
By Jean Jacques Bernard 


For times, please see—Daily Telegraph, Evening Standard, 
Sunday Times, Observer, New Statesman or What’s On. 


Theatre Membership 5/- 


(Members only). 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


Phone: TEMPLE BAR 4871 


Evenings (exc. Mondays) 6.15 
Mats.: Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


A SOLDIER FOR CHRISTMAS 


by REGINALD BECKWITH 
with JOYCE BARBOUR and ROBERT BEATTY 


Times of performances should be 


Se ee aa ee ee 
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an 


“The hallmark of good entertainment.”’——Tailer 


SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) 2nd Year 

Evgs., 6.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30 
JUNIOR MISS 

“Lendon’s most hilarious show.’’—Daily Mail, 


Joan White, Ronald Ward, Peggy Cummins, 
Frank Leighton, LindaGray, Douglas Stewart 


STRAND. 2nd Year 
6.30. 2.30 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


“ Most _ brilliant comedy London has 
seen for years.’’-—Sunday Chronicle, 
Lilian Braithwaite, Mor 

Wayne, Frank |__Wayne, Frank Pettingell. Edmund Wiliard. | 


(Tem. 2660.) 


Evgs., Mats., Thurs., Sat., 


errold, Naunton 
dmund Wiliard. 


GEORGE BLACK’S MUSICALS 


LONDON PALLADIUM Dally at 2.30, 5.20 


New Variety Bill 


GERALDO, TESSIE O’SHEA and 9 OTHER STARS 


LONDON HIPPODROME 
Mats., Weds., Thurs., Sats., 2.25 p.m. 


‘*The Lisbon Story’’ 


Evenings 5.40 


Over 400 Performances 


Goldington Street, N.W.1 t 


“ALL CHANGE HERE’”’ 


by TED WILLIS 
Produced by HERBERT MARSHALL 


Fri., Sat., & Sun. 7.30 Sun. 3.30 EUS. 5391 
London’s most Rages a eas aa aes er CR show 
AMBASSAD | AMBASSADORS | RS 


(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Matinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


“SWEETER and LOWER’”’ 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


best revue since 
Sunday Times.’ 


“Full of wit from start to finish . 
‘Buzz Buzz’ (1918)’’—James Agate ‘ 


UNITY een 


confirmed by 


to daily press. 


reference 


Ltd.), 


Friars Walk, Lewes, fer the 
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